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"77ie nations of the *yor/^ 
nrc insane* They are spend¬ 
ing one-third of their in¬ 
come preparing for the next 

world war** 

_ LORD BOM) ORR 

Threepence 


'reedom of the Air 

BEVERIDGE STEPS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Hi publication of the Beveridge Committee's Report on the 
raises the whole issue of the place of brofuJcaating 
bhc life. Hut if does not require much consideration to show 
he problems involved are very complex indeed, since hr mid - 
i is a very powerful means for the dissemination of opinion. 
Me* and news — to say nothing of its musical and general 
ptic possibilities. The Beveridge Committee's Report is 
concerned with detailed financial and administrative 
on v. and we shall neither concern ourselves with discuss in g 
detail, nor with remaining within the limitations it set for 
Instead, we shall try and review some of the general 
bins involved. 

ion t rolled Radio nod 
mercfti/ Broil demisting 
tttnbly views in this coun¬ 
cil he coloured by the 
Rce—extending over a 
of a century-—of the 
!»Broudcasting Corporation, 
he well therefore to coil* 
development of broad- 
n other countries. In 
etitrorships, the control of 
o by the State has re- 
ri the dissemination of 
grossly distorted news 
Hfnerul matter of course: 
filling of the air with 
propaganda only, ft 
p necessary to elaborate 
t of the use of wireless 
iher, except to remark 
bate ve r its faults the 
i for all its remote control 
State, never sank to this 


1 the monopoly of radio pro- 
ndu hv the State is seen at 
host extreme in the dictator- 
the other extreme is 
eseined by American broad- 
puing. In the United States 
■ arc literally hundreds of 
dio stations, privately owned. 

I | on the air is for sale at 
kfiecs fixed by the exigencies of 
pply and demand 1 . If you have 
money you can buy your 
jjbver lo broadcast* 
f Needless to say, this means 
bat the rich have an enormous 
pvaniugc and powerful organ- 
Jitions can own und control 
heir own transmitters. Minors 
opinion- even if it has the 
honey, ean only broadcast if it 
find a station which is not 
once rued with the opposite 
point of view and so will tolerate 
Inevitably, much of (he time 
taken up with advertising, 

Uack/J round for the B.C.C, 

Slut e-control led radio on the 
one hand, and air-lime for the 
highest bidder on the other: 
these are aspects of broadcast ing 
which reflect the ugc in which 
we live, and they show ifie 
potent iulilies of wireless dis¬ 
torted to the point of travesty. 
They also provide a background 
againsi which the B.B.G/b 

achievement* and Hhoricomings 
can be studied. Kven the most 
hostile eritie will concede that 
the B.B.C. has sought to avoid 
the grosser pitfalls of both conti¬ 
nental and transatlantic radio. 

THi method imploitd hn« been to 
■cck to proridL- a lock I farriac. „ P ,d lu 
tr* tv adadt obvious p»rlk*nihip. 
But [he rvMilta ■hou- lion difficult it 
ii to Mfaicrt such object* in tlu pr(; , 
■end vocial mid economic order. Wr 
tun iHuamlc thi, bj refc reave to the 
EtirveridSr Comitt itt re'* Report. 1ht> 
OOr t hut they found no ciit’cmT nf 
bin. in ihr nem report*. und from (he 
■■rroin point of view that (he news i* 
nut coloured b-r the rirni of any of 


(he mijor iwliUeul parties, thin is no 
doubt just- But from u wider point of 
view it is surely nonsense, fur iinv 
presen tot ion of news implies selection, 
iimt the a nidi n pi uf sonic items ns more 
important than other*. This very 
process of selection mid grading ntnsl 
display the bins of nny m-flqm Eviit cun . 
From (his point of view, the news 
service does not differ (rentlv from (hot 
of the nathuiol doily press, except Hint 
it is less semuitionnl them nny exuept 
the Times. It tiki■■ k k of hrst impntUiiec 
the doings of politic!nmt. war news and 
sport;; items. But there ore many 
people and argaaisAtiuns who think 
other matters of for greater importance. 
Some scientists mid itgrcmonnsls, lo cite 
one example, think the most important 
world problem to be not wnr or its 
preparation (or, fur that matter, the 
Teul matches), but soil erosion. 

The Question of Bias 

One may sny T therefore, that in 
quality of news the B.B.G, does not 
essentially differ from the he tier organs 
of the dnily press—and it exhibits the 
same bias. When One looks u| the 
means employed to (ry and make the 
R.R.G, p non-partisan social service, 
one begin* to see why this must he * 0 . 
For the governors ore dn,»n from dis¬ 
tinguished members of the world of 
affairs. They are men and women who 
are or have been active administrator*, 
anil they are therefore both the influ¬ 
ence* of our social mechanism and are 
influenced by it. Such people tvflevi 
the world ns it is, and flic choice of 
them as governors inevitably amices the 
R.R.C, a reflection of rurrent ad mi a h- 
trativc practice rather than an instru¬ 
ment for moulding such practice for the 
better- This is the reason thnt such 
urbanisations ns the R.R.G. instead of 
net in (3 ns leaders of thought, exhibit 
chiefly the medlodly of the ogc* The 
very attempt to make them impartial 
yet practical. **in touch with affairs". 
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defeat* any higher aspirations from 
i-nusiug 1u fruitiun. 

The Case of the Third 
Programme 

Such tendencies are assisted by 
attempts In meet public demand, in¬ 
evitable to any organisation which 
depends lor financial supiwrt on mass 
■ales— in this ease, of wireless licences. 
The ease of the Third Programme is 
the exception which undcriincs the rule. 
Its general quality is exceptionally high, 
and, in the main, it ha* signally suc¬ 
ceeded in avaiding the vice* of high¬ 
brow ism and intellectual cliques. Hence 
its stand in g is very high indeed abroad, 
where it is rightly recognise d a* an 
extraordinary and unique phenomenon* 

Rut it lias only 90.000 listener*, and 
in a world where relative numbers are 
the ultitnafc sfatistieol sanction, that 1st 
enough to outweigh all its imponderable 
merits. The fact that the Third I*ro- 
jjrn 111 me lias to be fnlcnoi (a, and not 
merely heard as p background i* not 
regarded as a factor of importance- 
Yet actually it makes it (and this is 
true even for those who find its eontent 
unsympathetic) the one consistent 
exam|de of purposive brnacastmg at a 
serious level, in striking euntri*1 to the 


background habit of "turning mi the 
radio” which makes broadcasting in 
many respects an opium-I ike sice, 
detuleni 11 g thought rather (linn stimu¬ 
lating U as I he Third Programme Mt* 
Out to do. 

Now it is not our purpose to chum - 
Nun the Third Programme simply as 
such, hm merely to use it ns an example 
af *erinu*ness in brood v a h I mg, and as 
an a I tempi In lift it above Ihc level of 
lowest common denominator spIcnuihu. 
idii|, which merely succeed* to supply 
that insulting abstraction, “What the 

public wants, 

Dceenlralisafio ft 

If society were vital and active, 

broadcasting shcuUI find a place re¬ 
flecting that vitality. The ccntrnlisntinn 
of broadcast! ni( militates against any 
such regional vilalisntion. It is en- 

cou rn A inj! therefore la Bad the 
BcvcridKc (iommittcc recnmaiending in¬ 
creasing devnlulion, hath as rcjlards 
Welsh, ^coltish, Northern and Southern 
regions, but to reflect even mure local 
cultural patterns. And it advise* 
autonomy ta such region*. 

It also seeks to diminish the other 
ijrcnt menace of centralisation—the ex¬ 
clusion of miunrity opinion- The 

recommendation that there should be 
a kind of "Hyde Park of the Air" is m 
welcome one, with its recognition that 
a minority viewpoint does on have to 
hove a large minority hacking before it 
acquires the rij(ht to be heard- It aho 
implies that the public have a right to 
hear a wide vnricty of point* of view, 
and the Committee dearly think* the 
public capable of making its own Judg¬ 
ment* in its recommendation that A 
minority viewpoint should nut im¬ 


mediately be followed by a "Velifjinf 
orthodox statement. 

Rights of Minorities 

At the Name time it is im pun ant to 
realise that this kind of provision fur 
minority voice* is very far short of 
"freedom of the air* 1 even compared 
will, *0 imperfect a tliinjJ as the free¬ 
dom of the press. If one I,a* a special 
paint a I view, one ean now start a ulcws- 
paper I,, disseminate that point of view. 
But one cannot start a broadcast in£ 
station- fine cun nut even buy time an 
the air- Without descejidiufc to the 
cummer e ial isa I ion of American broad¬ 
en sting it might he passible for a broad¬ 
casting organisation to run. say, aim 
station whose programme* were filled 
and paid for by selling of time on the 
air. In a capitalist world, such n con¬ 
cept would he in (he right direction^ 
Obvious abuses could arise but fu re¬ 
thought or adjustment ought to prevent 
them. At present, however, there it 
no attempt to envisage a freedom to 
broadcast comparable i» the con¬ 
ception* of a free pres* anil free speech, 

fifidk? in flic Free Society' 

Such discussion lead* an to the pos¬ 
sible role wircles* could play in a free 
society. There ■* no space lo discus* 
■hi* at Icnglh here. Rut eertoin leading, 
ideas emerge- DcL'cntrnlisniion with 
local autonomy, freedom of speech mid 
radio nnd freedom of choice fur 
listeners, would provide the bricks 
whvrtby the radio could ploy a living 
part in n society which possessed vitality 
because il reflected mul responded lit. 
the needs uf the individuals comprising. 
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THE GLASS X CALL 1 ) 1 * 

MILLION ZOMBIES 


riTH Class 4 t Z** Reserve coming so prominently in the news, it is 
somewhat of a reflection on the ingenuity of modem journalese 
ihai nobody has yet invented any short, easy name for this important group., 
such as, for instance, during rhe war, when the name “Bevin Boy" came 
as a godsend to editors even though it all but wrecked the compulsory 
mining scheme. 


We accordingly present them gratis 
with the term “Zombie”.—It is true that 
this word properly describes the bodies 
whom the voodoo-men of Haiti have 
raised from the dead and which hover 
between two. states of existence, unable 
to claim their own soul- However, the 
bodies of Class Z men of this country, 
toOj arc to be brought back on the hies 
of Whitehall, and they, too, are hovering 
between two states of existence, and if 
the voodoo-men of the Westminster 
bureaucracy get away with it, they will 
also be unable to call their souls their 
own. 

The new Minis ter of Labour blamed 
the Press for creating anxiety about the 
recall of Class Z men. There is no 
reason why they should not lei the public 


knmv that this is being discussed—it is, 
after all, not altogether a private affair 
between Lhe Ministry of Labour and the 
War Office, but one which does concern 
the people whose bodies they want, and 
this is (after all) not Haiti. But we take 
leave 10 duuht whether the Press really 
ivould have discovered that Class Z was 
being discussed if lhe voodoo-men did noi 
really want it to be known. The process 
is known as kiie-flying. They wanted to 
test public reaction. “Well informed 
circles” let out a lot—at one time we 
were thinking that ail men who served 
in the war were going to do a buekshcc 
six mouths—and there was a great deal 
of annoyance and even indignation 
amongst those Zombies not yet resigned 
to their condition (which in many cases— 


The Price of “Liberalion” in Korea 


WHILST the battle of words rages 
at Lake Success, not always per¬ 
haps according to the old rules 
governing such diplomatic warfare, 
hut nevertheless in the comfort of 
padded armchairs and with all the 
modern gadgets that science can pro¬ 
vide 10 impress In the way of micro¬ 
phones and earphones, which at the 
nick of a switch provide the delegates 
wuh immediate translations into their 
uwn tongue uf even the mosi obscure 
languages—iar away in Korea lhe 
vl J tJ| ^ 1 are daily increasing. "'Libera- 
1411011 must have a hollow sound to 
the Korean peasants who have in 
some case* been ^Jiheraicd 1 ' three 
limes already, whose homes have been 
destroyed each lime they have been 
"liberated", whose rice fields have 
been churned up by tanks and heavy 
equipment as fast as they have made 
good the damage caused by the pre¬ 
vious “liberators". 

In spite of what is said to the con¬ 
trary, the more one watches (he antics 
of ihe world s diplomats and poliii- 
cians the more is one driven to the 
conclusion that (hey have ceased (o be 
human beings- For no human being 
could remain human and still accept 


the responsibilities for the cold war. 
When a politician, Chinese or 
American, declares: “We will not 
withdraw from Korea,” he must know 
that translated Into human misery and 
suffering, these words mean thou¬ 
sands more homeless people, thou¬ 
sands more killed and maimed 
soldiers and civilians. And for what? 
To be in a stronger bargaining posi¬ 
tion at the conference table, for it is 
almost certain that eventually the 
Korean war will be ended itoi mili- 
mrilv but politically. And at what 
a price one can only guess from 
reports reaching us so far from 
Korea 

One correspondent on the spot 
writes; “What has happened to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of lhe South 
Korean population or lhe throngs 
from North Korea who lied south¬ 
wards before the Communist advance 
remains a matter of conjecture 
Some unollirial estimates put the 
civilian dead at 1,000,000. Others 
who have watched the refugees 
streaming southward from the 38th 
Parallel, then Seoul, say the linal 
tally, if it ever can be taken, will 
double that amount.” (Nest? FWft 


Herald Tribune, 27/1/51.) 

And as to the refugees, now estimated 
at between two and three million, an 
Associated Press report {13/1/51) 
quotes British soldiers as. saying that 
they had stopped women refugees 
from throwing infants and Small 
children into a river from a front-line 
bridge, whilst an American officer 
described how a woman gave birth to 
a child on, the road. He added: 
“She just threw the baby into a ditch. 
What could wc du? This is the front. 
Her own people did not care.” 
Several hundreds were passing by 
while it happened- One outspoken 
tmglish soldier declared: “I saw 
refugees in battle in France and at 
Dunkerque and it was a piece of cake 
compared to this, This is the most 
horrible sight I have ever seen. . . . 
The men who made this war ought to 
come out here and see it with their 
own eyes. It is a bloody shame, 
it is," 1 

Is the responsibility all the politi¬ 
cians? Or must wc, lhe ordinary 
people share some of it for allow¬ 
ing ourselves to be ruled by a handful 
of maniacs? 

(More Foreign Commentary p. J) 


oddly enough, but such is life in the h&]f- 
wurld—took the form of resentment 
against the living who were gelling away 
wiih ft)—and behold, as the date for the. 
announcement approached, the plan was 
gradually whittled down. Finally, of 
course, there must be far (ess indignation 
because so much worse was expected. It 
is not proposed that alt the Zombies 
should be perpetually relegated to limbo. 
Only a limited number- arc to go 
back into the uniformed state. The 
others remain where they are. They 
-stay in civilian life, liable at any moment- 
by the behest of the Ministry of Labour K 
to go back into uniform. Such a position 
of serfdom is undoubtedly one that 
militarists have long wanted, hut it used 
to be said that the English would never 
stand for it. Unfortunately, the English 
will stand for anything with a show of 
law about it—as I have mentioned before. 
Hitler could never have dragged them ra¬ 
the gas-chambers, hut If an official form 
had arrived and told them 10 proceed 
there, Lhev lvould have done so. 

There is a certain amount of nonsense- 
which makes such, decrees sound more 
palatable to the gullible public, particu¬ 
larly the idea of preparation for war. 
It is true that “peace-time" conscription 
can be a swindle, recalling, as one can* 
the many young men called up in the- 
first batch of "peace-time conscripts” in 
1939, who said that it was not worth 
while resisting—it would only be for the 
summer—and who were mostly, if alive,, 
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CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM 
fa John Macmurray* (Faber 
& Faber. 6/-) 

T HIS is i short bool?, consisting df three 
fsa ys of even JticMiiy and unequal 
„] UC , it is succinctly written and con¬ 
tain c matter for continued thought Not all 
of Mr- Mscmurr^s neatly planned argu- 
jnencs arc acceptable, but most of his 
ideas arc closely relevant to anarchism 
and thus have an exceptional interest. 

Our daily language seems inadequate 
to the discussion of freedom, which is 
usuallv treated as if it were -something 
else- let us apply the word freedom to 
nhe process of consciously choosing; but 
choosing Implies purpose, so that a dis- 
cussiuh of freedom slips easily into a 
review of the goals one may intend, and 
thence to the array of possibilities among 
which freedom operates, and thus to 
liberty, a word pertaining not la the 
process of choosing but to its object, 
that which is chosen. Liberty lies in the 
realisation of what has beer chosen, and 
we know the freedom of others only by 
inference, through their liberty. Liberty 
is subsequent to freedom in fact, but it is 
easy to understand why ii should often 
precede it in conversation. 

Mr. Macmurray does not discriminate 
between liberty and freedom, so that his 


fltllDOM 


Fomlitioiis of Freedom 


arguments lack the depth they might 
have had, and lead sometimes to invalid 
conclusions. This is not to suggest that 
he has nothing valuable to offer. He 
begins with a com monsense definition of 
freedom, well worth quoting in full, that 
will give the reader an idea of his 
quality ; 

“There is a sense in which freedom is 
absolute. It is the sense in which free¬ 
dom is the defining character of Man; the 
property which sets us apart from the rest 
of creation and: fixes a gulf between u$ 
and the highest of the animals. This 
absolute freedom is simply our capadty 
to act—not to behave or to react, but to 
form an intention and seek to realise it. 
To act is to be free As agents we arc 
concerned not with the past or the present 
but with the future: not with what 
exists, then, but with what does not yet 
exist; not with matter of fact but with 
matter of intention. In action we stand 
between the past and (he future, between 
whai has been done and what is still to 
do. The present is merely the point of 
action. When we turn back from action 


—when we reflect—we see “hat 1185 been 
done; and this is the world that exists, 
the world of fact. So we find this world 
of existence completely determined. We 
have no power anywhere to alter it. It 
is what ft is, because it has been deter¬ 
mined. This utter determinatencss of all 
chat wc find in existence excludes free¬ 
dom, w-c know But this is no more than 
the knowledge that lain* is irreversible, 
and that wc cannot alter what has already 
been determined . - - The future is the 
field of freedom, and when we act, we 
determine the future.*' 


dorr is [he ability to carry out our 
chosen purposes; to do what we please, * 
If a man is killed immediately after 
choosing, he has no liberty to carry out 
his intention; nevertheless, he has pos¬ 
sessed freedom. This would not seem a 
verbal quibble to those who have literally 
died for freedom, aa perhaps we all do. 


The double point of the word determine 
is nicely pul, but the statement is not 
altogether satisfactory (for is not ihe pre¬ 
sent. which is the point of freedom, also 
that future which we determined yester¬ 
day?) and later riders suggest that ii fails 
in exactness because it has to cover two 
concepts rather than one. When Mr, 
Mamin may says; "No man can compass 
hts freedom for himself. He must accept 
it as a free gift from others," he seems 
to be speaking of liberty, as when he also 
says: "In its immediate simplicity free- 


Lessons of December 


VERDICT OF THREE DEC- 
CADES: From the Literature 
a/ Individual Revolt Against 
Soviet Com m uni sin; 1917-1950. 
Edited by Julicn Steinberg. 
634 pp- (Duel!, Sloan & 
Pierce* New York, 1950* 
55.00) 

Comrade IPorfceri, RrCuidstadl is 
fighting for \ou t for the hungry, 
told, the naked - . . Kronstadt has 
foiled the banner of rebellion and it is 
^ Modern that tens of millions of 
i soihers cud! respond it? its caff, It 
cannot he that the daybreak whkk has 
begun in K.ronstudl should not become 
bright sunshine for 


quoting “our former ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Walter Bedell Smith" on 
the character of Stalin. The Commies 
also quoted "our” former Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union: Mr. Joseph P. Davies, 
for bis famous fantasy Mission to Moscow. 
Their ambassadors—and welcome to them. 


II 


sunshine for she whole of 
Russia, It cannot be that the Krorti- 
Madi C-Tplosion should fail 10 arouse r he 
siholc of Russ, a o*fd fins of ail 
Pttrograd ... 

'' Kronstad; lzvestia ", 11 /3/19 £ I - 


I 


I T cannot be, but it was. 

Just as [he noble ideals and aspira¬ 
tions of the French Revolution were to 
end in the fratricidal suicide of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the Russian Revolution 
it seems will soon end in the suicidal 
fratricide of the Atomic War. Almost as 
a by-product of these French Revolution¬ 
ary aspirations the world was presented 
with the sour plum of a century of bour¬ 
geois society. What the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion will leave, remains to be reen- 
It is a subtle irony that this collection, 
•which as the editor states required three 
decades for its presentation should be 
given to us at a moment when (except 
toisturirally—aud indeed that is an im¬ 
portant exception), it is practical ly 
meaningless. For from the tenor of'the 
volume (the author is approximately a 
Social Democrat, and Kautsky and 
Kerensky are his heroes), although all 
'these selections are from the sociajist 
camp, there is nothing which would in¬ 
dicate any opposition to the coming war 
except in the terms of all liberals: “I am 
against this war (all wars), but . . -1" 

At whom is this book directed? At 
Stalinoids, sn the vague hope of winning 
ihejn from the Communists/ Perhaps. 
And one editorial paragraph might lead 
us to think so- Bui this is one small 
paragraph m many. At ibe general 
American public? The editor is not above 


Let us turn to the selections them¬ 
selves. The book contains the early criti¬ 
cisms of Luxembourg and Kautsky, a 
long selection from the Kronstadt 
Pamphlet by Alexander Be.fk.man, a ’des¬ 
cription of the 3rd Congress of the Com¬ 
intern and the first Profintem Congress, 
by Emma Goldman, some of Victor 
Serge’s always fascinating descriptions of 
the personal Elies of the Revolution, 
selections from Andre Gidc's Return 
from ihe US.S.R., HSHerding's and Peter 
Meyer's articles on the theory of the New 
Society, and many OLhers. 

Unfortunately, their sum total leaves 
one bored and depressed. 

Steinberg, a former editor of ihc 
American New Leader, seems also to have 
been impressed by the fact that “they” 
had spies all over the place. He there¬ 
fore included a selection from Goulenko. 
Perhaps he was really envious that "we" 
didn't have as good a spy system in 
Europe- Or perhaps Mr. Steinberg be¬ 
lieves that “we” wouldn't do such a thing. 
Or does Mr. Steinberg think that U.S, 
destruction of “90% of the 100,000 of 
peopled town of Jinsen in 20 minutes by 
fijrebombs” is an unfortunate imperfection 
of "democracy”. Or is this book aimed 
at historv? If so, the editor would have 
done better—and his obvious knowledge 
of the field makes this seem possible— 
to have attempted some sort of broader 
critical analysis and/or history of the 
Soviet failure. 

An it stands, or rather, does not stand, 
the book falls between three siools- 
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FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 


THE ANARCHIST PRINCE : 
n biugratjiJiv of Peter Kropot* 

kin. 21 /-' 

' Mr. Woodeocl end M*. Avokumovk msy 
be congratulated on a pioneer piece of 
’wod which, portly haeauta it pay* so little 
■tribute to contemporary mood* and fash¬ 
ion*, will not los« ill interait when they 
Kai?e peneU owey." 

- — The Time* literary Supplement, 


The Good. Soldier Sdhweik \ complete 

end unabridged] Jaroslav Huek 2 /fc 
From the Waits Land Edward. Hyomo 12 /b 
The Face of Spain Gerald Brarmn 15 /- 
Eiiayt on Life end Lteralur* 

Robert Lynd 4/6 
Seatttboro Boy Haywood Patterson 14/- 
Moby Dick Herman Melville 4/6 

Greek. View vt Life La was Dickinson 6 /- 
Adventure* ot Bon Quhote Cervantes 5/- 


* * * Obtainable from 

27 red Hot » jvL london , 

H .f. f 


What then arc the lessons of Decem¬ 
ber? They are vast and deep, and we 
cannot really go into them here But 
may I be permitted to hint at an outline? 

The outcome of a revolution can 
(among many other ways) be considered 
as component of four factors: 

(1) The objective economic situation: 
degree of industrialisation, state of agri¬ 
culture, techniques. 

(2) Character structure of the people. 
P) Knowledge of the leadership (and 

by leadership I mean the leadership ideas 
id the extern Thai the correct ideas are 
in the minds and souls of I he masse g and 
to the depth that they are—to that extent 
will this factor be a positive one: to the 
extent chat they are absent or superficial 
or confined to a small elite, to that extent 
will Lhey be negative. 

These three factor* can be considered, 
(fur the sake of illustration only) in the 
form of a mathematical equation: 
TxCSxKxX Health of the Revolu¬ 
tion. If ihe technique factor is high, 
ihen perhaps the character struturc Level 
and the knowledge of the leadership ideaH 
may be permilted lower levels and the 
result, the Health of the Revolution still 
be at a variable level. If technical de¬ 
velopment is low, then character structure 
and knowledge of the leadership ideas 
mum perhaps be high. (Here, of course, 
was where the Russian and Spanish ex¬ 
periments seem to have stuck.) 

There seems to he a level below which 
no amount of heroism ur knowledge will 
have u victorious effect- Although here 
100 ™w would be Wiser to leave the 
queiuun open, and knowledge of ihe 
ldc ^ 5 objective economic 
HiLuaiiun turn into one another. Level of 
technology and character structure are 
also inter-connected. In fact, as any of 
IIK‘ members nf the equation approaches 
zero, the Health of n* Revolution ap¬ 
proaches zero. Likewise the opposite i s 
also true: as any of the factors of the 
equal ion approach infinity, so fa teCfl16 ) 
would ibe Health uf the Revolution, (Bv 
objective economic situation, we uf course 


mean first the local and then the toorld 
situation, and, of course, this must also 
apply to character structure and know- 
ledge of the leadership ideas. 


The Russian revolutionists inherited a 
terrible technology and a difficult charac¬ 
ter structure (but perhaps no more diffi¬ 
cult than that of the other nations). 
This, together with the state of techniques, 
and the character structure of the rest 
of the world, left them with a consider¬ 
able handicap. But the coup de grace 
was their system of leadership ideas: 
Marxist ideas. Once the revolution started 
on the grade down, the character slruc- 
Turt~ of the leaders was such that they 
could not pull out. 

The “Iron Leadership" compromised 
the ‘"moan" to win the earth but were left 
only with the swamp. Perhaps generally 
the must idealistic pulled out Erst, then 
little by little the others followed, finally 
even Trotsky, then last of all, and to-day : 
those unwilling to face Western terror in 
the coming war. 


Liberty is relative to what is possible, 
hut freedom is as absolute as the con¬ 
sciousness of those possibilities Freedom 
cannot be extended, for however many 
possibilities there may be, only one can 
be chosen; it can be increased only in the 
sense t ha t one can be more intensely 
aware of it. as when one is a prisoner. 
When men arc imprisoned by anxiety, or 
when they are changing cages, one hears 
much of freedom; as at the Renaissance. 
(A permanent increase of freedom, of 
course, would probably depend upon good 
health and other things which cannot be 
secured without liberty.) Freedom is 
rare, because consciousness is not com¬ 
mon. Much of our time is spent in 
habitual thought and action, in selection 
but not in conscious choosing Much of 
this inattention, which is a form of that 
indolence upon which political institutions 
rest and sleep, is probably necessary: we 
cannot be forever attending to freedom 
in the present moment, because wc also 
live in time, which continually assimilates 
freedom. Inattention 3$ the converse of 
the immense physical and menial activity 
devoted to unconscious and temporal 
processes; from these the presence of free¬ 
dom derives, hut an extension of the 
realm of the former does not always in¬ 
crease the kingdom of the latter. Free¬ 
dom is timeless, if the present moment Is 
so; for choosing fs done in that moment, 
and only afterwards when the present has 
become the past, does one look back and 
sec one's choosing as if it had been un¬ 
free. Though Macmurray emphasises I his 
last point in his definition, and maybe 


intended to imply the find, he does not 
discuss the nature of time or of conscious 
ness; another reason for finding his state¬ 
ment unsatisfying, and provocative. 

His approach to what he calls ihg , 
technological and moral relstiveness of s 
freedom ij fresh, and he is shrew d and J 
interesting on the sublet of individmjj 
fear and despotic power. Occasionally 
seems to contradict himself, as when 
says that; ". . . the Russian KevolutJ 
ha 5 meant a great victory in the 5iru*U 
for freedom to the peoples of one-si^ 
of the earth/* but argues elsewhere 5* 
communism ”ignores, when it tinea 
oppose, the human unities of fellows^ 
which alone, in the last analysis, 
freedom possible." HJs assertions uij 
favour of what he calls cnmmiiniiflpij 
be applied rather aptly to the State| 
he defends mildly as being necefl 
society. He does not ask to wbejfl 
society may be necessary to 
Readers of Mutual Atd shqf 
teresied by his distinction betwaj 
(an association wh<5*c member*^ 
in the service of a common ptl 
'community' (whose member*^ 
common life). Of societies I 
“The common purpose 0 
association; for if the purpt 1 ?^^ 
appear, the society will go^AH 
lion. Ii also dictates the form j 
tion; since the members musil 
in the wav which will secure thej 
end; and the ideal form foriT 
association is th‘ form which m(l 
common purpose most etTirien® 
member ... is a member 
the function he performs in rhj| 
and the association itself is 
lion of functions Thus, l 
members are persons, and the j 
association of persons, the 
not associated as persons . . 
is an organic unity, not a- j 
(Continued an page 


till 


I have left a space for X, the unknown 
factor in my equation. Sometimes (ludi- 
ctcius. pathetic, childish or bathetic as it 
may appear), it seems that X is the only 
thing that can save ug {if we are to be 
saved at all). 

Jack Gallico. 


From America 


Retort 


TT is a long time since Retort last 
appeared, as its editors have been en¬ 
gaged in printing their volume Priifm 
Etiquette, and in translating Volin's La 
Revolution hscomiuc into English. (They 
are now seeking a publisher, since those 
who can afford to are not interested in 
publishing an anarchist historv of the 
Russian Revolution, while those, like our¬ 
selves whu would like to, cannot raise the 


muney necessary for launching a 700 -pagc 
volume.) 


. A chapter from Volin's book is pub¬ 
lished in Retort under the title The Epic 
of Father Gapon. There is an article by 
Byron R. Bryant on the American 
“Catholic Worker" movement, “which 
professes tu combine Catholicism and 
Anarchism"; a thoughtful review by 
Daehine Rainer of three recent books of 
Alex Comfort's; other book reviews, 
poems and a story. The editors consider 
that, “Ideally the radical personality 
should he a blend of cynicism and senti- 
menialiiy,” meaning "by cynicism, a deep 
mistrust of humanity, a strong capacity to 
believe the worst abuui both institutions 
and individuals; by sentimentality, an 
irrational regard for certain ideas, customs, 
traditions.” 

“What 1 h most important is that buth 
qiifiJitics be present in the Hume indi¬ 
vidual. Many so-called radical organisa¬ 
tions have managed to divide the two 
among Lhcir members—a typical aspect 
of ihe division of function ihai prevails 
in such groups—*> that the leadership 
have all the cynicism . . . while the rank 
and fite have all ihc sentimentality, and 
feel nothing but tearful reverence for the 
leadership which systematically betrays 
them." 


“An individual who is both cynical and 
sen omental is prevented from letting 
Olliers betray or exploit him by the first 
quality, and is prevented from injuring 
others by ihe second, provided, of course, 
Lie is sentimental about the right things— 
specifically ; the idcEiH nf equality, hroihcr- 
hund and liberty. He looks on the world 
Wilh a clear and mistrustful eye, he secs 
the action k of men as they arc—-m a 
targe extern cowardly, dishonest and 
opportunist]C. But he is prevented bv his 
£h“ve.' r0al ** 9 « a c 'here 


■ Cinema- 


Life Begins Tomorrow 


the rare occasions when a film of psychologist and criminol&gi.M w] 
^ ideas is made, one gets a glimpse of ly asserts that prison* icre faetL 
could crime .and criminals, and that the! 


benj 


the influence which the cinema 

wield to stimulate thought and discussion- and concentration camp guards j 
Life Begins To-morroee* is such a film, ducts of their environment, to be i 
and in a marked degree, for it sets out explained and understood. Emut^^L 
to disctits the central problems of to-day stability in infancy is touchingEy -hoqfl 
and does so in a most original and $timu- be at the root or delinquency in 
lating way. too brief section. 


Science* the Saviour 


That this film has received an "X" 
certificate which prohibits its exhibition 

to audiences below the age of IE [no doubt h 

due to the war and concentration camp there follows a long sequence on- 1 
sequences which make their mark only horrors which, science imparts to wj 
too forcibly) is not surprising. But it is especially the possibility that radio-actfl 
unfortunate for in protecting the vivid extinguish all life. Rui* fl 

and sensitive imagination of the young antithesis, ihe fa tent possibilities I 
from the trauma of our age, the 4i X*' ^ence, chiefly in regard to food pro 
certificate will probably make the film du ction and. the distribution of U mi ties 
wholly uneconomic to distribute, and so Power, are stressed as the positive side di 


prevent it from being widely shown. 


Positive Forward Looidog 
Attitude 


the picture, Indeed, the la iter half of th3 
film confirms the hints of earlier sequence! 
in becoming a paean to the idea of aj 
beneficent science as the saviour of manl 
kind. This is an old idea and, to l|J 
reviewer at any rate, a discredited odl 

In this review, the many technical «h! c b'?hr film garments hijfl 

felicities will be taken for granted and m m f h „ make the mufl 

the space will be devoted to the ideas pul ^ 

forward. Of these, the baric one whU ~ 

underlies every section and gives uni- Herein, Fleming^* ‘ a 51 “ f 1 
forrmly to the diversity uf the episodes, lhc horrors wbieh 
is simply that the age in which we live, tMi> mart l.. general ?tafis 



Right from the start it castigates 
talgia fur earlier supposedly ha 
epochs, and urges the need to .seize the 
exceptional means available to-day in 
order to achieve mastery over events 
and over society. Hence all progress, all 
new ideas are to be regarded from the 
standpoint: “How can they aid man in 
his struggle towards fulfilment?" 


« nos- i r St Plays Virgil 

happier IT ^ reet S Dsmt * ™ ^ P'*™ buitU ™ 
.u- or the contemrtn™-,, cries out 


■ u rtjf^contemporary inferno) cries 
[fiat Science Es Neutral"- How untrue* 


and how sad! 

Cold Comfort 


It is here that the weakness of the film 
appears. Except for Le Corbusier's 

Picasso t Gidt\ Le Corbusier* ^ fanC ' s f° r *“™ ! 

• viuum ir ( thfre . s scarcc[y any fflenuof1 Q f. and .m 

Sartre ^ress at all 0ltj human relancn^'FS Lbe 

T , . , . .... saviour science offers a cold band to a 

It is this attitude which gives relevance world whose delinquencies stem from the 
. . , which Picasso and defeat of the emotions, of social warmth; 

Andr* ijidt and an eminent biologist but whose achievements, such as they are, 
appear. Picasso s detractors are by im- spring from co-operation and mutual aid. 
plication (and for the most part rightly) These are anarchisr contentions, hut 
shown as backward looking ycarners after they also seemed the Jogrcal fulfilment uf 
past glnries; Picasso the reacher after new the ideas laid out in this film, and the 
forms. Gidc, the old man, is shown ever praise of science seemed like a substim- 
eager in make use of technical advances- bon, almost a non sequitur. The common 
the biologist is introduced m pm forward ^ afl is sTl0 ' rVn ]rt s .^ ^’ s _ ignorance, his 
ideas and conceptions which shake and prejudice, his escapism, his fear of re*- 
jolt accepted notions—in a word to shack, pwwibilityi hut not at all in his warmth 
Of these interpolated interviews with men and hunger for affection and common 
of genius, that with Le Corbusier Vp^ts Tlere ' h °^ Wh ° 

—rather surprisingly—the most uractUl Pf rcciVc ,here was a suggestion 

in its Ml,lion to htim.n ™ e a P )5 j*» KT 1 ?“ “ t ”! 

Ihc mesi h umml , with hi! imiitccc ch.t SSL'S*‘ , ,ucho "'? *»J 

irccs and tunlighi and .pace and 1*»« JgSLjESS!. .TL ™ 
are essential! whose sbsence or cntl.il- S h d< £™'"' t ' on «>P°"Slblhlv. As 

ment stflTvefl the human spirit. endevr...." 1 !* 1 !* P r0 S rex 5^'C and humane 

On the theoretical side, the mnlrihutiop W*.**»<»» Ti>-mc.ret *<*> * 

of Smre E s decisive with his assertion way; but it does not go far enuugia 

that the anonymous man-in-the-strect is 
respoEISihte for, and must realise his 
responsibility fur, war and poverty and 
concent ration camps and crime. Mean- 


Awaeaar- 

U Vie Comnienc* Da main ' 


while, bis wards arc driven home by a 


ing at (he C*n*Bo, Polytei 

St.. London, 


h 





















February 3 rd, 1951 

Conditions of Freedom 


(Continued Irom page 2/ 

This organic, functional* impersonal 
character remains even where the common 
purpose is necessary and permanent." 

Within these systems of functional 
eo-operaiian* coordinated and maintained 
by the State ("If co-operation can only 
be secured by compulsion 3 then compul¬ 
sion must be iImcT), communities may 
flourish as the expressions of fellowship 
and freedom. 

"No doubt its members will share com¬ 
mon purposes and co-operate for their 
realization’ But these common purposes 
merely expres j* they do not commute the 
unity of the association; for they can be 
, changed freely without any effect upon 
\ the unity of the group ... It follows from 
1 this that community cannot be brought 
mo existence by organisation. ft is not 
^pbn*l. It is not organic;. Its prin- 
: of unity is personal." 

(* got* on to discuss the change from 
fekive conditions, in which "the two 
jtfpleN of unity, fellowship and oo- 
™* 11 ! define the same group of 
_j tt> civilised ones, in which these 
Hcs have been dissociated. The 
Sc change occurred, he says, with 
oduction of slavery. Seeing 
pnem and the State as organs of 
he fails to give them sufficient 
ntation as dynamic groups of per- 
slaw-owners) whose ends may 
impersonal than this, 
tafh he observes that his two prin- 
^.arc not mutually exclusive, he often 
"as if these abstractions did refer 
Irate sets of people, rather than to 
Bids of association possible among 
pmt set. He completely ignores, 
the factor of size in human 
3mg, and the importance of the 
M. association of groups as distinct 
■heir submission to a central govern- 
1 If groups arc sufficiently large, 
[if they are subordinated to central 
jnmeru, then the more their members 
Osc a society, the less they wall ccm- 
,'i community; the more they coo- 
£ themselves nationals, the less they 
'behave as natives of a locality; and 
pare they are compelled to co-operate, 
►operate to compel, the less fellow- 
Jhere will be among them. Com- 
Jf is possible within the direct range 
Mbdividual’s five senses* to some ex¬ 


tern it is passible within the much wider 
ambience of imaginative sympathy; hut 
reason alone serves only an impersonal 
co-operation. Nationalism encourages the 
fallacy that an association of millions of 
reasonable strangers can be a community; 
there is a confusion between Mr, 
Maemurray’s two principles, aided partly 
by the physical standardisation of 
localities, and partly by the shallow 
imaginative sympathy inculcated by pro¬ 
paganda, Bui the case is different where 
small federated groups of persons are 
concerned. Mr, Macmurray starts with 
his iwo abstractions; had he begun with 
individuals, he ought not have been as 
severe as he is about organic* assodatiems- 
With this word he seems to refer not 
to society as he has defined it previously, 
but to 'primitive* fusions of fellowship 
and co-opera tion. Humanity is moving 
away from the organic association, be 
says; he docs not say where it is moving 
to; presumably to a mosaic of com¬ 
munities within the Slate (as distinct from 
a federation of communities within 
syndicalism}- Yet, if one looks round the 
western world to find some large-scale 
social system whose present condition 
clearly admits of a future, only one can 
be found; the libertarian! collective 
settlements of Palestine. Here, to a con¬ 
siderable degree, community and society 
interpenetrate; though membership is 
conditioned by certain common purposes 
other than that of physical survival, 
functional relationships are adjusted to 
meet the requirements of fellowship. 
These settlements, which have existed 
now for thirty-five years, cannot be dis¬ 
missed as experiments having no future 
in themselves. It ig. possible that, 
historical accidents apart, this social 
system which represents a marriage of 
western and eastern cultures, and the ben 
genius of the Jews, will in a few more 
generations instruct the world as did the 
Greek city-state; of the past. 

There is no space here to review Mr. 
Macmu tray's eloquence on religion as the 
source of culture, or his plea for 
Christianity. His book is full of points 
for debate; but no one would dispute his 
main conviction* tht community is prior 
to society, and that ihe basic conditions 
of liberty lie outside the political field. 

Louis Adeu-te, 


AS§WEfllHf^ A CRITIC 


Our Anti-Stalinist “Line 




nr HE current issue of Freedom, which 
X J received yesterday, contained more 
interesting articles than usual. I 
that Freedom, in the past few issuer has 
been harpmg, in its leading articles, on the 
theme expressed by the headline of the 
current issue, that the West is following in 
Russia’s footsteps. While this certainly is 
the case, I think that the Anarchist 
movement underestimates the differences 
which exitt, even now, between the 
totalitarian-managerial and "democratic”- 
capitalist: sutes; for example, the anti¬ 
communist legislation now being passed 
in the West is extremely liberal compared 
to the anti-Communist legislation which 
has been enforced in the U S.S R. for the 
past thirty-odd years. 

Another aspect which surprised me re¬ 
cently; some friends of mv family went 
on holiday to ihe Continent last year, and 
visited Catalonia, including Barcelona 
itself. They could go wherever they 
wished* and only their ignorance of the 
language prevented them from freely con¬ 
tacting the local population. So even 


Franco's regime « far freer than that of 
the Stalinists. 

Edinburgh, B.G. 

★ 

IT is with regret that I feel Lhai I can 
1 no longer subscribe to your paper 
Freedom. 

I am entirely in agreement with your 
philosophy and flatter myself that after 
many years of reading your literature I 
have come to understand it. In spite of 
this* I feel so strongly opposed to your 
anti-Soviet line that I must withdraw my 
support. 

It is not that I am pro-Soviet but that, 
at all news and views about Russia are 
charged with propaganda value, the truth 
is hidden. 

When the "Free Nations" cease 
threatening and provoking Russia and 
give her a fair deal among nations, I will 
allow thai the odd brick from informed 
critics is not unduly weighted. 

Yours* etc., 

Clayton. E.R- 


"WfE occasionally receive letters such as 
the one we publish from E-R, and 
welcome such occasions to make our 
position clear , though we are under the 
impression that it it quit* impossible to 
confuse our ami-Stalinist position with 
that of the Western “democracies 1 * and 
their supporters * 

In the first place , our Opposition to the 
political regime in Russia did not fit it 
manifests itself with the cold lour. We 
have been opposed to the regime of Lenin 
since its inception, and if E.R. is “entirely 
in agreement with ” tmd has “come to 
understand' 1 the anarchist philosophy, she 
should be as much opposed to the 
authoritarian regime in Russia as we are. 

To publish a periodical jucA as Free¬ 
dom without ever mentioning Russia 
would be dishonest and incompatible with 
our thews on the role of a free Press. 
Yet this is what our correspondent would 
have Us do if she is to remain a reader l 


Why does she make no mention of our 
ami-Tito “line”, or anti-American and 
British “lines 1 ** Ry the same argument 
why aren't these views "charged with 
propaganda value'*) 

Whatever may be the faults of the 
“Western democracies J> it is still possible 
to see for oneself what if happening, to 
obtain information about conditions and 
talk to people . Such facilities do not 
exist in Russia * and the task of establish¬ 
ing the truth about conditions in that 
country ir therefore made very much 
more difficult, The fact that Russia's 
rulers deny these facilities is in itself 
significant. (I^c trust that our corres¬ 
pondent is not hoodwinked by the hand¬ 
picked delegations that go on conducted 
tours to Russia and return with glowing 
accounts of what they were shown. After 
dll, there are people who go for their 
holidays to Spain and even without being 
escorted, return home with breath-taking 


t>R many years now this paper has 
Kessed the economic roots of war 
■Use it is becoming increasingly clear 
Contemporary economy can only exist 
gfjerenue to war preparation and war 
jCtkm. This is a horrible conception, 
t ft. explains why war is so insistently 
^Bating at humanity’s door. And if it 
Vlrue that practically no one consciously 
n*nts war (and wc think this is true)* 
Tfeo the reappearance of war must come 
Bra. some other agency—-the needs of a 
mfit-malting economy based upon some 
nd of value exchange. 

criticise such a mode of economy 
xcause of its intrinsic lack of morality 
■ or ethics or justice, and because it pro- 
"duces poverty and war. The it does so* 
and that it explains the institutional 
k character of war la-day should not make 


The Economic Roots of War 


Us despair: it should simply make us . and as a threat to French security. But 
determined to change our mode of 
economy. 

Here are some indications in favour 
of our analysis. 

German Steel and 
Rearmament 

The speeding-up of German steel pro¬ 
duction was opposed by French induv 
trialists both as a competitor in "their" 
markets (“theirs" by right of conquest), 


An Indian Teacher in Japan 


TyriSS Santha Rami Rau is an Indian 
x A girl who went to Japan when her 
lather was, appointed Indian ambassador 
ip Tokyo after the w*r. As she wanted 
to meet Japanese people, and not just 
officials, diplomat* and the Occupation 
staff* she got a job teaching English at wish them there.” 

a "progressive” school tailed jiyu "Yes," I said* "but ihosc are old con- 
Gakuycn which had been started before quests. One .cannot go back through 
the war under great difficulties by Mr, & history righting wrongs—one must begin 
Mrs, Haiti. Describing ihe school. Miss . -somewhere.” 

Ran writes: "The difficulties the '‘Th* Sntfi 


I nodded feebly. 

“Also there is a Frenchman, bis coun¬ 
try rules Indo-China. The Englishman 
left your country only in August but stays 
in Burma and Malaya, The Chinese say 
they rule Tibet and Sinking who do not 


rears brought started with the name of 
the school. Great pressure was pm on 
ihem by the Ministry of Education to 
change it because the word “Freedom” 
should not figure in the title of my 
institution. The Hams refused to change 
ihe name* even though it meant that the 
jiyu Gakuycn wa§ not recognized as a 
school at all.” „ . 

In one of her English classes, the mean¬ 
ing of the word “murder" was asked and 
in explaining. Miss Ran mentioned the 
trials held by the War Crimes Tribunal 
“i Tokyo. A girl in her das* said she 
darned jo as |t some questions about the 
and* encouraged by Miss Ran, she 

" Y b ^ Hjo are of Asia, otherwise I cOU ] <J 
■ ■ Our leaders arc accused of 
hnperiatism. Is that so? 

and S*(£ S® judges is a Dutch- 
*“1* Indcutiuy*- noC conquer and 


Korea 


“The Russians,” Yoko said gently, “the 
conquests of his country in East Europe, 
they are old, too?’ 

"No* listen*" I said* “I agree with you- 
Where conquests are so old that ihe 
people themselves have forgotten, one 
might us well leave those alone. But 
I think the principle should be that where 
a nation wants a conqueror to leave their 
country and yet ihey remain, that should 
be remedied. 1 ' f stopped, suddenly 
wondering if that applied to the Occupa¬ 
tion of Japan. “Besides," I said* trying 
to put myself right* “there were other 
things, atrocities and so on." 

"Ah! those come in any war.” 

"Well, ihe Allies did not go around 
beheading captured airmen," I said on 
surer ground, „ 

"Yes* those should be punished But is 
il worse to behead a man than to shoot 
him or hang or hill him with an uom 
bomb?” 

'Tl seems barbaric lo the West or 
rather," I said, thinking of the far worse 
air ociti« that the West has been gu.lty 
of their concentration camps and torture 
chambers* “to the democracies- Then 
1 amended that to* "to America ns* be- 
cau ^ of I he atrocities of the democratic 
e -- ffieir Asian colonies. 


!£■£» ^ „ 

f train whether it i, liwllBr lo a W&de apologized to hie. r j nm 

Peace Mews, 19/1/Si, but it is confusing- I* « l n S? SQ/ 


countries in their Asian eownir* 

“Tf h *■ Yoko said thoughtfully, ihe 
j,w. country* So me foreign 
custom L m. too." She 


now American demand for European steel 
production has absorbed the entire pro¬ 
ductive capacity of both France, the low 
countries and Germany* so that the 
element of competition (for a too-small 
market) has disappeared (with the expan¬ 
sion of the market). Futhermore* it has 
advanced the economic rehabilitation of 
Germany, The re-arming of Germany 
will advance it still further, and hence 
will receive only feeble opposition. Who 
can doubt* however* that it will also ad¬ 
vance the drift to war? 

Italy Also and Japan 

Such is characteristic not only of 
Germany, Mr. Leon Dayton, Economic 
Co-operation Administration (Marshall 
Aid) Chief for Italy, has declared that 
the economic reconstruction of Italy has 
succeeded "beyond the dream of even the 
most optimistic of its planners”. But he 
adds that the defence needs of the West 
during 1951 "actually offer an unusual 
opportunity” for increased production 
and employment {United Press , 10/1/51), 

On the tame day, Associated Press 
quoted Shigeru Yoshida* Japan's Frime 
Minister* as saying that "the re-armament 
of Japan should not be undertaken 
without 'discreet handling as well as 
mature deliberation 1 .*' Note that he did 
nol say (hat it should not be undertaken 
at ah- only that it needs care. 

International Capitalism 

Exactly iiimlsr views about ihe good 
economic results of re-armament were 
expressed at the 74ih session 
national Chamber of Commerce CounJI, 
meeting in Paris earlier ^ nnmth, Mr- 
Philip D, Reed* the president—he is »'s° 
ChJman of the General ERcmr Com- 
puriv, said ihar "ihe Council had 8 _ 
on three basic premises for co-operation 
during the re-armameut period; 

«(|) The need for safeguarding to the 
greatest possible extent the 
and social gains already achieved, w’hich 
call 5 for an increase in production cover¬ 
ing [he largest possible pan of defence 
rcquiremenTS. 

“( 2 ) The need to avoid strong inflation¬ 
ary forces that might result from super¬ 
imposing a major defence programme 
upon a major reconstruction programme. 

"(3) Wherever new opportunities may 
arise ‘ under present circumstances id 
accelerate the re-wtablishraeni « rrcc 
multilateral trade and convertible J U r- 
rendes, full advantage should be taken ol 
such opportunities. 


Walter Runtiman spoke for English 
industry: 

"Viscount Rundman* chairman of 
Walter Runriman & Company*JEnglaud* 
said that changed conditions dating the 
rearmament period could lead to a free¬ 
ing of trade, since some countries* for 
example, would be able to earn more 
foreign currencies as raw material 
suppliers.” 

Whether these men are well-meaning 
or uoi is clearly irrelevant. It is not good 
or wicked men but the spur which re¬ 
arms menc gives to trade that conditions 
decisions. Is it needful to point out that 
wages go up with improved conditions? 
Or that the next stage after war prepara¬ 
tion h war production? 


desgripnom of the shops laden with 
finest articles and hove completely f 
to see the abject poverty of the P i0 H*T\ 
nor hove they visited the prisons fuied 
with political enemies of Franco.) 

But a considerable amount of inform* 
lion has seeped out from Russia vt spn* 
of the censorship. We hate the r«ri- 
monies of a number of prominent or- 
CoMMHHum which cannot JUS* b* 
dismissed as a tissue of lies. Jj* *** 
ever-growing tilt one must add 
former “General of the Spanish Peoples 
Army", El Campesino (alias Valcntv* 
Gonzalez) to whom reference is atade 
elsewhere m this issue of Freedom, 

From the point of view of the social 
revolution, {he system in Russia is more 
dangerous than the capitalism of the 
Western democracies for the following 
reason: the Western democracies do not 
at any time suggest that they believe m 
anything but the status quo. They are 
openly avowed enemies of the social 
revolution and only a handful of rutTf* 
socialists ever suggests that capitalist 
democracy will be the vanguard of the 
social revolution. The Stalinists and the 
Communist Party on the other hand, pos* 
m the pioneers of the Free Society which 
both tfnr correspondent and ourselves 
desire. But their whole conception of the 
rofe of the individual in society is one 
teftirA ij fundamentally opposed to the 
Free Society. IFfttrf « happening or i* 
not happening in ffiufiu ta-day is im¬ 
material to this argument. TkU evalu* 
lion of the Bolshevik position if based 
on the writings of Marx and the political 
Marxists, and we can ftur com tnend the 
late G.P. MuimofT's Guillotine as Work 
(Part T) to our correspondent if she wishes 
to study this question. Unfortunately, 
r^e myth of Russia as the workers' 
fatherland—assisted by a tremendous 
propaganda machine and the Winston 
Churchills and the Un-American Com¬ 
mittees—dies hard, and it could be f learly 
shown that ike defeats suffered by ihe 
working classes throughout r he world 
during the pan thirty Years are largely 
explained by the part played by the 
Communist leaders who, while posing as 
the champions of the working classes, 
have betrayed thetn at every turn and 
have disrupted that essential unity among 
the rank and file about which they talk 
jo much but which, at bottom, they—like 
all politicians seeking power—-fear. 

For these reasons we will continue to 
appose the system in Russia, and we are 
convinced that we serve the cause of the 
social revolution by jo doing. And we 
can hardly believ* that we serve the cause 
of American capitalism or play into its 
hands when we complain that Russia if 
not “Red" enough) 


THE 


FILM THEY 
WANT 


DIDN’T 


f T f HE film "Chance of a Lifetime*” in 
A which workers take over a factory 
(see Freedom, 13/5/50), is on the British 
Film Academy’s short list from which the 
best British film of 1950 will be chosen. 

This is the film which none of the dis¬ 
tributors would show when it was issued 


-Foreign (oirnnentan (from p. 1)- 


Community 

EXPLODING A MYTH 

H OW much longer will the myth that 
organised sport helps to bring the 
people of the world into closer and 
friendlier contacts persist? Sport has 
been the cause of more bad blood— 
and even more spilled blood—'than any¬ 
thing we can think of. The reason* of 
eourae, is that ihe real sporting spirit 
has been always obscured by nationalistic 
pride. 

Only last month, at a football match 
between an Indonesian team and one of 
Dutch soldiers, a shooting fray took 
place which lasted two hours because 
Indonesian troops were refused free ad¬ 
mission, It is probable that the Dutch 
soldiers did not have to pay, though the 
report from Jakarta does not make [his 
clear. The result, however, was five dead 
and. several wounded. 

THE MARCH OF TIME 

AT the same rime as Picture frost pub- 
lished a fascinating feature story «n “ 
tribe of Australian aborigeuces* still un¬ 
influenced by civilized man—and in spite 
of this, apparently very happy and P«i«- 
ful (or should one say frectnere of this?) 

■a Reuter report from Darwin, Australia, 
states that the Waugitj tribe had formed 
a union and would strike until their terms 
were met. 

“Thcv want £ A7 a week (£5 I ^.Tier- 
ling) instead of their present average of 
£A1, plus their keep* tobacco, and i 
weekly cinema show. They also want the 
right to go to a cinema when^ they like 
and not on Wednesdays only." 


Experiment 

AN EXPERIMENT LN 
COMMUNAL LIVING 

^THOUSANDS of miles of ocean 
separate ihe unfortunate Waugitj 
tribt caught up in the meshes of civilisa¬ 
tion from ihe libertarian community 
tucked a wav somewhere in Paraguay 
where, according to [he Brazilian paper 
A Pltbe, 900 people, living in three vil¬ 
lages, are putting into operation the ideas 
of anarchist-communism, sharing in com¬ 
mon the land and the implements for 
working it, as well as the produce of their 
labours. This colony was started some 
fifteen years ago by anti-Nazi refugees 
and given the charming name of Frima- 
vera (Spring). To-day the community is 
made up of people of all nationalities. 
And, according to A Ptebc, there are 
uther similar colonies in Paraguay, In¬ 
cluding one founded by Esperantists. 

CANNED ARMIES 

has often been told that the 
^ American housewife prepares her 
meals with a tin-opener. But* of course* 
this may possibly be just Russian propa¬ 
ganda to demoralise America’s male 
population! Yet, from an American 
source comes [he information that cepen- 
mcnis are being carried out id make it 
possible some day for military cargo 
planes to drop an entire infantry squad 
housed in a metal container. 

Who knows ihat one day a brilliant 
American inventor may not hit on the 
Idea of dropping containers of food 
instead of soldiers, accompanied by tin 
Openers instead of machine guns. It 
might introduce a little goodwill Into t 
starving world instead of more strife. 

LriKJtTAHAX. 
















They Demand 

tflif Offm* .fforp ^ifl£| 4 »f*f f jy 


More Production 


A N 1 


so it goes on. Target *fter 
target, production increase after 
increase. And no more security, no 
more leisure, no more goods in return 
for our labours. Only more demands, 
plenty of them. 

Two years ago, when we were 
facing the dollar crisis, and the export 
drive was the way out of our diffi¬ 
culties. it was stated that production 
for export had to increase by 30 p eT 
cent, for *11 our problems to be 
solved. Whether that increase has 
been achieved has not been an- 
oounced, but apparently we have filled 


the dollar gap, so we may take it that 
a sufficient increase has been achieved. 

but has it? At a recent meeting, 
the Minister of Works, R. R. Stokes, 
said that there was no way out of our 
economic difficulties or ant' security 
for the future unless every man pro¬ 
duced 20 per cent mare than in the 
past 

Now these son of exhortations arc 
always so delightfully vague. Does 
this mean that two years ago the 
target should have been 50 per cent, 
more ? Or that we have only achieved 
an increase of 10 per cent, and so still 


4,000,000 ZOMBIES 


20* from page one 

demobbed in 1945 (That is to say, not 
demobbed: this was only the popular im¬ 
pression, and in fact they were still on 
the reserve, still ready to be recalled at 
i,n instant from a worth-while job in 
civilian life to cleaning Army Latrines for 
a fortnight;) 

But, as we can see from what has 
happened since the end of the war, there 
is no such thing as a temporary state 
in these war preparations. Every single 
sacrifice made for '‘the war only” is still 
required; and there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that they will not be 
required after the war with Russia. It 
may quite well be that they wilt go on 
requiring them after the war with the 
United Slates. There is no need for the 
public 10 let itself be bamboozled by the 
idea that preparations for war ate only 
required until the end qf that war. 
Everything that is demanded from them 
will last their lives out, even assuming 
these arc not rapidly shortened by too 
many demands. 

—But must you ‘brasso-up' 
as well? 

The present demand is that men who 
served in the Army between 1939 and the 
present time, are for the remainder of 
their virile lives to be subject to the re¬ 
quirements of the Ministry of Labour (for 
the cry to-day is not “‘England ex¬ 
pects . . T but ‘'The Ministry will con¬ 
sider . , /’ (see Army Form D,406), 
whether for actual military service, _ as 
may be the case in some Territorial units? 
or for playing the fool for a few nights 
a week with the possibility of police- 
court proceedings in the background. 
What colossal impudence! But who- can 
blame the powers-that-be? They are not 
thinking in terms of men but of numbers 
tfnd names; truly? if the four million 
concerned all eventually turn up and not 
merely consider it necessary to re-train 
all uver again at the whim of the 
Ministry, but even to keep their buttons 
shiny ready for inspection by an N.C.O. 
whg has considered! it necessary meticu- 
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Jously to carry out the job assigned to 
kirn, w c shall be justified in referring to 
Zombies, 

We do not delude ourselves that there 
arc four million people in this country 
Opposed to war, least of all if in our 
idea about opposition to war one naturally 
excludes those who are oppose to one 
side only (such as the fascists in Hitler's 
war and the communists in Stalin's). 
But surely there are four million pqoplc 
opposed to the principle embodied in the 
recall of the Zombies? If amongst those 
concerned, thert were only four hundred, 
the shades of the prison-house would 
not be hanging over the country There 
is not even war-time conscription in 
Northern Ireland, because the Govern¬ 
ment must consider the susceptibility of 

minority; there is no conscription in 
Canada, where the Government hud also 
to consider the susceptibility of a minority? 
the French-Canadians; and if the 
majority here remain dumb (and there is 
no doubt whatever from Ministers' own 
statements that conscription moves arc 
“unpopular"-—although., oddly enough, 
"democratic" statesmen think they arc be¬ 
ing most democratic when they are 
ignoring the wishes of the majority) can¬ 
not at least a minority become sus¬ 
ceptible? The Bcvin coal mining scheme 
for other reasons made a minority sus¬ 
ceptible? and in the end (even in war* 
time) the minority won. 

The recall of the Zombies is not irmde 
in consequence of primary military need. 
In point of fact? the reluctance of con¬ 
scripts to be trained has overtaxed the 
strength of the Regular Army, The in¬ 
flux of at any rate a batch of unwilling 
serfs would have serious consequences at 
the present time. Rut the over-riding 
motive is not the desire to have more men 
on the strength, which Whitehall knows 
perfectly Veil will have one purpose only : 
to drain the country’s economic strength 
for the purpose of adding to the vainglory 
of a few' officers, useless in normal times, 
who will have plenty of men to run round 
whitewashing the coals toe inspect^- 
One real motive lies at *** ? f “ n 

military conscription since tint “JJJ?" 
duted in this country: it is a 
pandering to France, and moreover 
pandering to a France which has not 
existed since 1940. The old-time polity 
cian and general of France could not 
understand that Britain was serious unless 
she had military conscription? the primary 
object of which was to remove then 
doubts- To-day it does not matter in the 
least what they think, firstly, they have 
not the same freedom of choice, and 
secondly, the Russians could be in Calais 
££„ they had time to turn that m. 
There’s (almost) a war on! 

At this the mugs will begm to chant 

the incantation ol the Whitehall ™d»- 

men the fad that the Russians could 
be here s« quickly is the reason we must 

have bWVrifices, In spite of what 

o£r critics may think, we prefer to be 
practical- There is no real connection 
between accepting the permanent prin¬ 
ciple of lifetime obedience to every 
of the Ministry of IjlboUr *£* 

defeat of totalitarianism. If ^crewere* 

how happy cverynne would be to-day I 
They chanted ihc same charm ui 1939, 
tbffv had their way and won. 

Have we really achieved so mada by 
the destruction of one totalitananism and 
Se Sry of another? Won't it be th 
same Sain? And in that case would it 
Z lo much harm if the Ministry o 
Labour had to consider Lh * 
the people just a little? The I V 
want verv little more than to be able: l 
save the money they spend on m 
buy a television set Would n 
have- harmed security so much it alte 
1945 they had fairly and squarely been 
demobbed? The State bosses know full 
well that if they needed it, they could 
always have got the customers to sign 
the register all oner again and be called 
up in the same manner as before. But 
they were not prepared to make conces¬ 
sions to sheep. They fcepi ibe bodies in 
the Zombie state. Perhaps it may be that 
if we achieved some degree of freedom 
from the State—not “as far away At 
Paris is 11 but somewhere between the local 
drill ball and the polks court, we might 
not be doing a great disservice to the 
eventual downfall of totalitarianism. 

AM- 


2 ~ P* r c “ t ' » teach the original 

■ . ^ ls that it was 

onlj necessary t0 , ncressc b 

oent; to close the dollar gap and Ihc 
original 30 was |ust tye-wash? And 
if, two years ago, j t was mIy ncecssarv 

“ f ^ Whbg 

be O.K.. whj is there no security 
unicss we increase by 20 per cent, 
from now? 

We don't know these things, be¬ 
cause we are not kept informed. .All 
we are informed ,boot is T h c f ac( t h at 
more is wanted out of us? More 
sacrifices, more work; but for what? 
This remains vague. ‘To get out of 
our economic difficulties ” “To dose 
the dollar gap/' “To correct ihe ad¬ 
verse balance of trade.” And other 
inspiring phrases. Oh yes, I forgot— 
To maintain our standard of firing,” 
That s a good one, and must not be 
forgotten. On Ed. worth of meat per 
week, increased prices for fish and 
rabbits, more to pay for utility' cloth¬ 
ing. pots and pans going off the 
market to provide metal for arma¬ 
ments, and soaring wool prices? we 


can well talk about ”maintaining our 

standard of living”. 

Getting Nowhere 

The worker to-day is very much in 
the position of a man walking up the 
down escalator. He keeps on going 
forward, but gets nowhere. He must 
keep making an effort; if he stops he 
is carried downwards. 

The depressing thing is that there 
seems no end to it. As our editorial 
showed last issue, crisis gives way 
only to crisis. When one target has 
been hit. another, bigger, swings up 
in its place And all the time, loom¬ 
ing in the background? the threat of 
destruction which makes all the effort 
fruitless. 

Is there a way oui? At the risk 
of appearing dogmatic, we can only 
assert dogmatically—not as things are 
to-day. There is no way out? m 
security, no leisure, no hope of widen¬ 
ing our fives or even of maintaining 
our standards of firing, within the 
economic or political structures which 
dominate the world to-day, 

For the workers? irresponsible and 


FREEDOM 

harassed, the dreary prospect stretches 
before us-Hiiore and more effort and 
sacrifice for less and Jess reward, A 
false prosperity vriJJ appear ts re¬ 
armament derelops, to be counter¬ 
acted by more taxation, demands tor 
payment lor the National Health 
Service and increased prices for even 
commodity' we need. To say nothing^/ 
of the extended misery and real suff ejn 
ing that war will bring. V™ 

There is only one way out, (Jut \ 
that is .1 very nuisth business It J 
means determination on tft£ part ofj 
w orkers to take responsibi lity^ ^ ta ke I 
decisions—and to decide to stopl 
slaving for useless ends and ua-j 
worthy causes And to begin Wbrkinrf 
towards the goal of worfcffcp contra/ 
throwing away outworn moftff 
tems and meaningless targeflfl 
producing to satisfy our needs, J 


Letters to the Editors 


The Psychiatric Approach 

DilAR COMJUDK&j 

Alts Comfort’s reply to comrade LA, 
realty gets us nowhere- One cannot help 
chinking that [here ts something of the 
political simpleton in his attitude cowards 
the rulers of the coniernparary world, 
that behind his scientific phraseology' is 
the usual pacifist try, “A little good-will 
all round, would work wonders." His 
attempted analogy bet wen the individual 
delinquent and what he terms "the op¬ 
ponents of anarchism". i,e, , the rulers and 
their hirelings, is, to say the least, com¬ 
pletely inadequate. 

Let us examine the position in more 
detail. 

The world of to-Jay is divided into two 
enormous "power blocs”. Both blocs are 
characterised by cwo main things — 
gigantic, centralised state machines posses¬ 
sing immense powers of compulsion in the 
shape of the police, army? and the propa¬ 
ganda of the church, school and conven¬ 
tion. The second thing is the lack of 
any real resistance 10 the srortM gwo on 
the part of the oppressed, who seem to 
prefer their present psychological condi¬ 
tion of “sociolatry’' (that is, the desire to 
became a harmonious cog in a smoothly 
functioning industrial, welfare state, 
system of society} to their emancipation. 
What little resole there is, is offered 
by an extremely small minority, is mostly 
vocal (the fear of nonconformist aefiew 
on the part of the masses having appar¬ 
ently communicated itself, in this country 
especially? to many professed radicals who 
prefer the comforts of the armchair or 
their careers 10 the material inconveniences 
of being a militant revolutionary) and is 
becoming increasingly ineffective in the 
sense of furthering fundamental changes 
in human attitudes and relationships. 

It is in such a situation as this that 
comrade Comfort comes along and con¬ 
tends that salvation dues not lie in the 
revival of militant? revolutionary action 
and in the fostering of the rebellion of 
the oppressed against the oppressors? but 
in becoming friendly with the tyrants and 
helping them to become good boys I Does 
he seriously consider that a Franco, a 
Stalin, a Truman, or even an Attlee? will 
wholeheartedly welcome the attentions of 
the anarchist, Alex Comfort? desirous of 
giving them psychiatric treatment? It is 
true he attempts 10 support his attitude 
against the obvious reaction such a con¬ 
tention arouses in other anarchists, by 
attempting an analogy, inadequate as 
have stated before, between the old lag 
and our delinquent rulers, claiming that 
anarchists cannot consistently advocate 
psychiatric treatment for the former and 
revolt against the latter- His error lies, 
however, in thinking that the posmon ol 
Bill Sykes is the same as that of a 
■'saviour of the people" or a "leader of 
ihe free peoples' 1 . That Bill Sykes and 
our rulers may exhibit similar psycho- 
pathological characteristics f do not deny. 


DEBATE WITH S.P.G.B? 

FOR those of out* renders who 
have heard tlial u debate was to 
be arranged irt London between 
our eomrude Eddie Slww of 
Clasgow, and Tony Turner of 
the S.P.GJB , we regret to anno¬ 
unce that the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of theS.P.G-B. has refused 
to uljow Tony Turner to debate 
with Comrade Shaw, 


But surely there is a bell of a lot of 
difference between, s»y? ,1 Haigh, and 
Stalin? Haigh, after all, is a lone indi¬ 
vidual. Stalin is the controller of a state 
machinery as powerful and as efficient 
as any the world has yet seen. His answer 
to such an endeavour would be sharp 
and unhesitating. No, comrade Comfort, 
f am afraid that if we wish to see 
tyranny eliminated and the order of 
anarchy prevail, it will be futile to dis¬ 
pense with the masses and rely on the 
well-meaning, but unrealistic and, up to 
the present, undefined? efforts of the 
psychiatrist. When a social revolution 
removes the institutions and beliefs where¬ 
by our delinquent rulers, whether supreme 
beads of states or petty party bosses, can 
oppress and exploit us, then perhaps we 
can give them the psychiatric -treatment 
that we* advocate now for the powerless 
"common criminal”. However remote 
such an event appears at present, I ven¬ 
ture to contend it offers the only realistic 
revolution. 4 

Yours fraternally? 

S. E. Parker, 

Toads and Earthworms ? 

T AM renewing my subscription because 
A Freeiiowi has an approach to current 
affairs quite different from that of other 
periodicals and not because? I agree with 
all I find in it, I think (for instance) 
your ideas on sex arc hopeless, nor do I 
see what they have to do with Anarchism. 

1 am a firm believer in the family as 
a social unit. Your views I consider un¬ 
sound biologically because the higher 
one rises in the scale of animal life the 
greater is the parental affection and res¬ 
ponsibility? as for example? amongst 
horses, dogs, monkey's and man. You 
apparently want to return to the con¬ 
ditions prevailing amongst toads and 
earthworms. 

H,C,L. 

[Our correspondent misapprehends our 
attitude. We do not attack the fun lily as 
a biological fact. Indeed, our interest in 
and support tor the ideas behind the 
Pecfcham Experiment show this clearly. 
We do? however? attack the authoritarian 
family in which the pattern of the state 
is reproduced, Here, the parents wield 
authority, superior force ("power' 1 )? moral 
argument? and exact obedience. The 
children have to suppress their own 
strivings, their “nature", and learn to 
obey. They have to fit themselves into 
the world of adults and their emotional 
needs and affections arc warped in con¬ 
sequence- When they grow up they inflict 
a like mutilation on their own children. 

This is the pattern we denounce. We 
do not wish to demean human endeavour 
to that of toads and earthworms: but 
toads and earthworms do not twist the 
lives of their offspring as men do. Far 
from diminishing natural affection within 
the family we seek to free family life 
from those shackles which poison such 
affection? and release the biological 
family from socially-imposed chains. 

But we also attack the family in j ts 
antithesis to society; for children are the 
responsibility of their parents to-day, 
society feeling little interest in them. We 
not only wish to see children and parent 
integrated within the family, but also w 


Cooperate 

S OME readers whan renewing j 
subieripbom recently remark^ 
had they bean autifiad enrHi 
would not h«v| allowed their lubicrjjl 
be to far behind. That we h.>*CgbVq 
inefficient in tending out renewal | 
cannot be denied! Our only eieule 
wa era always working under preiiJ 
many things remain undone. 
that w« have managed to put^^T 
order, we shall be landing out I 
no lie a 1 every two months 10 that read! 
be informed In tome caiei on a mol 
advance, in other! one month alfel 
tubseriptlons become due for renewalj 
But we would aiL our reader! to cm 
ate by renewing when they receive ar| 
card and thus saving ui Ihe extra 1 
notifying them a second time. We 1 
sending out a new batch of cards at I 
of this month, and unlell they renew | 
than, it will mean having to tend I 
card to quite a largo number of ratf 
were notified of Ene position of ■ 
tcoption at the end of December I 
have not yet responded, Will they i 
the matter now and in this wey Jig 
already heavy burden of office worli™ 


IN just under a month our Special Aj 
I for the we ally "Freedom'’ hel bi 
in J4j. To achieve out ot[active ■ 
this year we need not only to mu in (a 
existing flow of contributions but to incr 
it to £50 a month? We than It those re3 
who have sent us contribution* end 1 
couregement following ouf annoufleenm 
about "Freedom" toon appearing at 
waakly? W* ere Jure there ere many mofl 
who support our effort, but have not 10 * 
responded- So much depends on y< 
efforts during the nest two months. For 
part we are already going ahead with 
arrangements for tho change-over? There 
no time to lit bad end wait for others tl 
do our part of the job? But neither 
thoje friends end comrades who want 
Jy "Freedom" sit badt and hope other 
see that we have th< 


. m I 

ihe* 


Ihe ] 


will 

new readers wa need to put the weekly 1 
sound footing! 
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